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DURHAM peyene Report on Activities of the 85th Congress 


“Outlock obscure ..., but apparently not good.” Thus 
did an experienced newspaper correspondent sum up pros- 
pects for the bills granting statehood to Hawaii and 
Alaska. The same comment must surely apply, as this is 
written, to a host of other bills. If there is any informed 
person in Washington who thinks this has been a fruitful 
session of Congress, he has not spoken so as to be heard. 

The dull session cannot be accounted for solely by 
reference to the fact that one party holds a majority in 
Congress while another controls the executive branch, al- 
though political maneuvering and calculations of political 
risk must loom large in the picture. It is known that on 
several important issues, groups have gone to the Presi- 
dent, popular with the people, and said that only his voice 
can influence a piece of pending legislation, e.g., that deal- 
ing with refugees. But when the President does speak out 
on an unpopular issue, the public response does not seem 
to be great. This situation is explained by some observers 
thus: The President is popular in general, but the people 
do not seem to rally to the President on specifics. 


Once a Washington observer reported that the people 
are concerned about the international crisis, but they do 
not have much knowledge of it, therefore they wish to 
have President Eisenhower handle it. Thus popular con- 
viction, if it exists, is not being expressed on a wide range 
of issues—foreign and domestic—concerning which church 
agencies have expressed themselves. The report below 
supplements the one that appeared in this Service March 
16, 1957. 


Foreign Aid 


At this writing public criticism of the executive budget 
for “fiscal 1958” has apparently been directed mainly 
against foreign aid, for which the President made an 
original request for $4,400,000,000, later reduced to 
$3,880,000,000. At a recent press conference, the Presi- 
dent remarked that there seemed to be no organized pres- 
sure groups for foreign aid in any congressional district, 
and this, by implication, was the reason for considerable 
emphasis on it by those who would reduce the budget. 

Since the submission of the budget, executive officers 
have made two suggestions: the separation of military 
assistance from economic, and efforts to handle most eco- 
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nomic aid on a loan rather than a grant basis. These rec- 
ommendations are believed to have improved the prospects. 

As was indicated in this Service, May 4, a rough 
break-down of the budgetary provisions for the current 
fiscal year could be made as follows: For military aid, 
$2,017,000,000; for “defense support” aid, $1,162,000,000 ; 
for economic aid unrelated to the military, $250,000,000 ; 
for technical assistance, $152,000,000, of which about 10 
per cent, or $15,500,000, is for technical assistance through 
the United Nations. Thus most of the technical assistance 
is done unilaterally by the U. S., rather than cooperatively 
through the U. N. 

Authorizations of foreign aid appropriations are being 
considered by the following committees: Senate, Theodore 
F. Green, of R. L., chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations; House, Thomas S. Gordon, of IIl., chairman, 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The House Committee 
has conducted hearings in various sections of the country. 

As this issue was prepared for printing, the President 
had made his address, appealing to the public for support 
of his budget. 


Immigration 


Senator Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah, has introduced 
S. 1006, a comprehensive bill to make changes in the immi- 
gration laws. It is referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, James O. Eastland, of Miss., chairman. The bill 
would make the same general provisions as a series of 
bills he sponsored last year for the purpose of carrying 
out President Eisenhower’s recommendations at the time. 
The current bill also would state a procedure whereby 
parolees may become lawful permanent residents. 

Senator Watkins has read into the Congressional Rec- 
ord an interpretation of the bill. Three things, said the 
Senator, the bill does not do: It does not change the 
provisions of present law relating to the acquisition of 
citizenship. It does not add or subtract “a single ground 
for deporting an alien from the United States.” It does 
not remove any of the protections of present law “which 
now forbid the admission to the United States of an alien 
who would be a danger to the national security.” 

The bill would make the following major changes: 

1. It would give the Attorney General administrative 
authority in the type of cases now dealt with by private 
bills. Any member of Congress would still have his full 
authority to introduce private bills for the relief of per- 
sons—the intent is to reduce the necessity for the present 
number of private bills which burden the committees of 
Congress. 
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2. It would make technical amendments desired by the 
administrators of present law, enlarge the citizenship priv- 
ileges of members of the armed services, and grant legis- 
lative approval to four interpretations of present statutes 
made by the administrators of the laws. 


3. It “would guarantee the use but prevent the abuse 
of our judicial process by deportable or inadmissible aliens 
whose sole object is to prevent or delay their removal 
from this country.” 

4. It “would increase the maximum limitations upon 
the number of aliens who may obtain visas to come to the 
United States to live permanently. This does not mean 
that the amendments guarantee the admission of a greater 
number of aliens ; they do increase the potential maximum 
number.” 


5. It would admit under parole some 68,000 escapees 
from Communist tyranny per year and set up a procedure 
whereby the status of parolees may be adjusted to that of 
lawful permanent residents. The Attorney General would 
be required to report his actions with respect to parolees 
to Congress, and if Congress should not approve the ad- 
ministrative action, the Attorney General would be re- 
quired to deport the aliens. 

Senator Watkins noted that the bills he introduced in 
the previous session were officially endorsed at public 
hearings by the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General. 

S. 1006, noted above, would authorize a new basis for 
computation of quotas. Instead of 1/6 of 1 per cent of 
“selected 1920 population” of the U. S., allocated to each 
area according to its percentage of representation in U. S., 
or a maximum of 154,657 persons, the new bill would 
make the following provisions: 


A maximum quota of 219,641 persons, or 1/7 of 1 per 
cent of total 1950 population of the U. S. 


An allocation of 154,657 visas as at present; and 5,000 
additional visas to persons having special skills regardless 
of nationality; and also about 55,000 distributed in pro- 
portion to each country’s share of total immigration to 
the United States in the last three decades. 


The bill would cancel mortgages upon quotas as a result 
of the Displaced Persons Act and previous sheepherder 
laws. It would also permit the use of unused quota num- 
bers on the basis of four regional pools throughout the 
world: Europe, Africa, Asia, and Oceania. “Unused 
quotas in each region would be available for distribution 
each year to aliens entitled to preference status under the 
present law, if they were from within the region, regard- 
less of the particular country in which they were born.” 

In a special message, January 31, the President urged 
broad immigration reforms. He asked that 65,000 immi- 
grants be permitted entry above present quotas, based on 
population as of July 1, 1955; that a system for pooling 
unused quotas be authorized ; that 68,000 refugees be ad- 
mitted annually as “parolees” under discretionary power 
to be granted to the Attorney General. 

Civil Rights 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has approved a civil rights bill, H.R. 6127, 
and the majority of the 32 members have filed a report 
which states: “In the field of civil rights, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must assume the ultimate responsibility for the 
protection of individuals when state and local enforce- 
ment and protection of such rights fail.’ The bill em- 
bodies the essentials of the Administration’s recommen- 


dations for civil rights legislation. It is vigorously op- 
posed in a minority report signed by eight Southern rep- 
resentatives, 

It is generally agreed that the chief test of civil rights 
will come in the Senate. There a bill, S. 83, introduced by 
Everett Dirksen, of Ill., containing the President’s rec- 
ommendations, is referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, James O. Eastland, of Miss., chairman. The bill 
would establish a bi-partisan federal commission to inves- 
tigate civil rights issues; create a civil rights division in 
the Department of Justice; make certain provisions re- 
specting the right of citizens to vote in elections for fed- 
eral office; authorize the Attorney General to start pro- 
ceedings on behalf of persons whose civil rights have been 
violated; give direct recourse to the federal courts for 
persons with complaints regarding their civil rights; au- 
thorize the Attorney General to proceed in cases of alleged 
conspiracies to violate civil rights. A subcommittee has 
voted to report S. 83 favorably. Proposals to add amend- 
ments on “the right-to-work” issue have considerably 
complicated the situation. 


Extending Fair Labor Standards Act 

Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act would be 
provided by several bills backed by a citizens’ committee. 
The measures would extend the scope of the Act, provid- 
ing for a minimum wage per hour and for maximum hours 
per week for regular compensation and other protection, 
to all activities affecting interstate commerce. The Act 
would also be changed by basing coverage on the activities 
engaged in by employers rather than, as at present, on the 
work of individual employes. Also, certain exemptions at 
present in the Act would be removed. Hearings have been 
held on both House and Senate bills, which are identified 
as follows: 

S. 1267, introduced by Wayne Morse, of Ore., and 
others ; referred to Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Lister Hill, of Ala., chairman. 

H.R. 4575, introduced by Augustine B. Kelley, of Pa.; 
referred to Committee on Education and Labor, Graham 
A. Barden, of N. C., chairman. 

The bills would affect many workers in the following 
types of fields or establishments: retail stores, laundries, 
dry-cleaners, restaurants, hotels, small telephone ex- 
changes, sales forces, canneries, food processing, con- 
struction, farm labor (including certain migratory work- 
ers), seafood processing, sawmills, and others. 


Aid for School Construction 

The House Committee on Education and Labor, Graham 
A. Barden, of N. C., chairman, has approved a compro- 
mise bill authorizing grants to the states for public school 
construction of $300,000,000 a year for five years. The 
measure is somewhat similar to the one defeated by the 
House last year and never debated by the Senate. Grants 
would be made to states wishing to cooperate with the 
program and providing at least half the costs of construc- 
tion from state and local funds. The proposal to attach 
an anti-segregation rider again complicates the situation, 
as was the case in 1956. In his radio and TV address on 
May 14, the President made a specific defense of his ask- 
ings for federal aid to the states for construction of pub- 
lic school buildings. 


Control of Juvenile Delinquency 


Bills introduced for the purpose of carrying out Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recommendations respecting control of 
juvenile delinquency have been introduced in both houses, 
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and hearings have been held in the House of Representa- 
tives. They are: 

S. 1455, by Alexander Wiley, of Wisc., and others; 
referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Lister Hill, of Ala., chairman. 

H.R. 5539, by Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., of N. J., re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor, Graham 
A. Barden, of N. C., chairman. 

The measures would establish a new program of federal 
grants to the states for the purpose of assisting them in 
improving state and local programs for control of juvenile 
delinquency. 


“Open Doors” 


Information on almost 55,000 persons who traveled be- 
tween the United States and other countries for educa- 
tional purposes is contained in Open Doors, 1955-56, 
published by the Institute of International Education, | 
East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y. (1956. 50 cents). The 
booklet gives the results of five surveys of educational 
exchanges made during the past year: foreign students, 
foreign physicians, foreign scholars, U. S. students, U. S. 
faculty members, and “advanced research scholars.” 

There were 43,309 foreign citizens in the United States 
for educational purposes in 1955-56: 36,494 students, 
6,033 doctors, and 782 teachers and researchers. The sur- 
veys report on 10,732 Americans abroad: 9,457 students 
abroad in 1954-55, and 1,275 U. S. faculty members 
abroad during 1955-56. 

The publication “adds a new dimension to our knowl- 
edge of exchange of persons between the United States 
and other countries,” writes Kenneth Holland, president 
of the Institute, in a foreword. This is the first published 
statistical report on Americans abroad for educational 
purposes. It provides an interesting picture of the thou- 
sands of Americans overseas on educational assignments. 

The previous year there were 9,838 students from the 
Far East; the current year, 11,202, The largest group of 
foreign personnel training and teaching in the U. S. came 
from the Far East (13,301), followed by Latin America 
(9,879), Europe (7,336), North America (5,667), the 
Near and Middle East (5,358), Africa (1,315), and 
Oceania (419). 

The majority of the 10,732 Americans abroad were in 
Europe, while substantial numbers were in Latin America 
and Canada. Totals by area of U. S. citizens training and 
teaching abroad were: Europe, 6,228; Latin America, 
1,679 ; North America, 1,454; the Far East, 863; the Near 
and Middle East, 306; Oceania, 114; and Africa, 72. 

“In contrasting the pattern of Americans abroad, in 
regard to the areas of the world to which they went, with 
the pattern of the home countries of foreign citizens in 
the U. S., it is significant that the exchange of persons 
between the U. S. and Europe was almost equal numeri- 
cally, whereas in exchanges with all other areas of the 
world the scales were tipped in favor of the foreign per- 
sons coming to the U. S.,” the report notes. There was 
extreme imbalance in the case of Far Eastern countries, 
which sent 13,301 citizens to the U. S. and received only 
863 Americans. 

“In terms of percentages rather than actual numbers, 
58 per cent of the Americans abroad were in Europe 
whereas Europeans represented only 17 per cent of the 
total number of foreign citizens in the U. S.” 

The surveys show that foreign students came to the 
U. S. mainly for study in certain fields: engineering, 22 
per cent ; humanities, 21 per cent; social sciences, 15 per 
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cent. The information on American students abroad is 
much less complete, but at least 22 per cent were in the 
humanities, and at least 18 per cent were studying medi- 
cine in foreign universities. 


Doctors made up 14 per cent of the foreign citizens in 
the U. S. for educational purposes. There are no figures 
available on Americans abroad at this level, but the num- 


ber would be small. 


On the advanced level, the foreign citizens on U. S. 
faculties concentrated in the natural and physical sciences, 
with substantial numbers in medicine and the humanities. 
U.S. scholars abroad were mainly in the humanities and 
social sciences. Predominant numbers in agriculture and 
engineering went to the Near and Far East, while those 
in the humanities, medicine, the natural and physical sci- 
ences and social science went to Europe. 

The annual surveys are conducted to serve as sources of 
data for the Institute’s Central Index of Educational Ex- 
changes. This Index is a file of information on Americans 
who have gone abroad and foreigners who have come to 
the U.S. for educational purposes. As of February, 1956, 
the Index contained data on 19,365 American and 193,331 
foreign educational “exchanges,” representing the period 
1919 through 1954-55. 

Open Doors lists U. S. institutions reporting foreign 
students, foreign faculty or U. S. faculty members abroad, 
as well as foreign institutions reporting American stu- 
dents. Tables give, by home country, the sex, year studies 
began, financial support and academic status of foreign 
students ; the field of major interest of foreign students ; 
the home country and status of foreign doctors. 


Foreign Students 


The 36,494 foreign students came to the U. S. from 
132 nations and political areas studying at 1,630 institu- 
tions of higher education in the United States in 1955-56. 
For the purpose of this survey a foreign student is de- 
fined as “a citizen of a country other than the U. S. who 
intends to return to his home country when his study 
period in the U. S. is completed.” 

Where did they come from? Thirty per cent came from 
the Far East; 23 per cent from Latin America; 15 per 
cent from Europe; 14 per cent from North America 
(Canada and Bermuda) ; and 13 per cent from the Near 
and Middle East. Asians and Canadians represented a 
slightly larger percentage of the total than in 1954-55; 
Latin Americans, a slightly smaller percentage. 

Twenty nationality groups consisted of 500 or more 
students, making up together 71 per cent of the total for- 
eign student population. These leading countries, which 
correspond closely to results compiled in previous years, 
were: Canada, 4,990; China, 2,637; India, 1,818; Korea, 
1,815; Philippine Islands, 1,703; Japan, 1,678; Mexico, 
1,303 ; Colombia, 1,172 ; Iran, 1,011 ; Greece, 962 ; Venezu- 
ela, 941; Germany, 778; United Kingdom, 745; Israel, 
708; Cuba, 690; Thailand, 659; Iraq, 654; Jordan, 581; 
France, 548; and Jamaica, 500. 

“Among the leading nationality groups, the one show- 
ing the most growth in recent years is the Korean: from 
203 students here in 1948-49, this nationality group has 
risen steadily, particularly since 1952, to its present high 
of 1,815—jumping from eighth to fourth place since last 
year.” 

Other Asian groups which have increased are Philip- 
pine students, from 660 in 1948-49 to 1,129 in 1952, and 
1,703 now. Indians and Japanese have increased steadily 
since 1951-52, although Japanese dropped this year from 
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fourth to sixth place. “The large number of Chinese stu- 
dents still reflects the situation in China which keeps 
many of these students from returning to their home 
country.” 

The only leading nationality group to show a decrease 
over previous years was that of Colombia, The number of 
Latin American students has been growing since World 
War II, and this year’s total marked the first sign of a 
reversal of this trend. The other large Latin American 
group, the Mexican, continued to increase as in the past. 

The Greeks were again the largest national group 
among European students. The German contingent seems 
to have leveled off at about 800 persons after averaging 
1,250 annually in the years 1950-53. 

Iran is the most strongly represented Middle Eastern 


country. It has shown a steady increase from 466 in 
1948-49 to 1,011 this year. 


The largest nationality group continues to be the Ca- 
nadian. Numbering over 4,000 since 1948, this year they 
were nearly 5,000. 


Who paid the bill? The census report indicates: “The 
pattern of national representation in our foreign student 
population is partially determined by the funds available 
to the nationals of the various countries.” Of the 1955-56 
foreign students, 28.5 per cent received financial assist- 
ance from private organizations or institutions in the U. S. 
or abroad; 5 per cent from the U. S. Government; 5 per 
cent from foreign governments; and 3 per cent from a 
combination of government and private sources. Nearly 
half, 46.4 per cent, came on their own or their family’s 
funds. 

Some nationals received unusual support from private 
sources: Korean, 53.4 per cent; Japanese, over 52 per 
cent ; United Kingdom, 49 per cent; Indian, 41 per cent; 
Chinese, 39 per cent ; German, 37 per cent; Jamaican, 31 
per cent. “The only countries among the top 20 which did 
not have substantial numbers of their students receiving 
some private aid were Iran and Thailand.” The Thai 
students received an unusually large amount of aid, nearly 
half, from their own and the U. S. Government ; relatively 
few were self-supporting. A very high percentage (71 per 
cent) of the Iranians were self-supporting; figures for 
public and private support were correspondingly low. 

Taking U. S. Government support as a whole, 43 per 
cent of the students so aided came from the Far East, 21 
per cent from Latin America, and 19 per cent from 
Europe. A substantial percentage of students from Thai- 
land, the Philippines, Germany and France were helped. 
With these exceptions U. S. Government aid was distrib- 
uted among the various national groups, usually aiding 
something less than 5 per cent of their total numbers here. 

The largest blocs of students receiving foreign govern- 
ment support were from the Far East, the Near East, 
Latin America, and Africa. African governments, chiefly 
Ethiopia and Liberia, supported 20 per cent of all Africans 
in the U. S. Foreign government support was also a strong 
factor in Iraq, Venezuela, and Thailand. 

In addition to Iranian students, 71 per cent of whom 
were self-supporting, certain other national groups were 
above average in their percentage of self-supporting stu- 
dents: Cuba, 72 per cent; Colombia, 72 per cent; Jordan, 
54 per cent ; Canada, 63 per cent; Jamaica, 58 per cent; 
and Venezuela, 58 per cent. 

Over half the students were undergraduates (56.6 per 
cent), and over one third were graduate students (37.4 
per cent). There were relatively few “special students.” 


The ratio of undergraduates to graduates varied consid- 
erably between various subject fields. Undergraduates 
made up 73 per cent of the engineering students, 58 per 
cent of the humanities students, and 43 per cent of those 
in the social sciences. The largest bloc of “special students” 
was in the humanities. Students from Latin America con- 
centrated in engineering and humanities. Those from the 
Far East preferred engineering, social sciences, and hu- 
manities. European and Canadian students chose humani- 
ties, and students from the Near East engineering. 


The length of study period for foreign students is of 
concern to educators and exchange administrators. The 
census shows that at least 40 per cent of the 1955-56 stu- 
dents began their studies in 1955; 21 per cent in 1954; 
and 31 per cent in 1953 or earlier. “This pattern pertains 
to students from all areas, except that European students 
include an unusually high percentage (48 per cent) of 
‘new arrivals’ and African and Near and Middle Eastern 
students include an unusually high percentage (40 per 
cent in each case) of students here since 1953 or before.” 
Students from Israel, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, and Greece seem 
particularly prone to remain in the U. S. for a prolonged 
period, as do students from Jamaica and, for other rea- 
sons, China. Students from France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Thailand are more apt to spend only one 
year in America. 

The University of California led U. S. schools in num- 
ber of foreign students in attendance: 1,392. It was fol- 
lowed by: Columbia University, 1,224; University of 
Michigan, 1,070; New York University, 776; Harvard 
University, 729; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
658; University of Illinois, 633; University of Texas, 
533; Cornell University, 526; University of Mitnesota, 
518; University of Wisconsin, 495; and University of 
Washington, 414. Of those dozen schools, M.I.T. had the 
largest percentage of foreign students in relation to its 
total enrollment (12.4 per cent). Cornell and Harvard 
followed with 7.7 per cent and 7.0 per cent, respectively. 


“Christian Growth in Dynamic Groups” 


Articles that report “the results of observation, experi- 
mentation, and research which are most applicable to 
groups in the church school” appear in a special issue of 
the /nternational Journal of Religious Education, May, 
1957 (257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.). Note is 
taken of the interest among churches in “group relations” 
and “group development,” and in “the transforming power 
which can be released in groups when certain conditions 
are met,” in the words of W. Randolph Thornton of the 
Division of Christian Education, who served as consulting 
editor of the special number. 


The articles deal with “the systematic observation, un- 
derstanding, and use of the individual, social, and spiritual 


forces which are always at work whether or not we recog- 
nize them.”’ 


“Effective group procedures are not ends in themselves 
but means to Christian growth for persons and groups. ... 

“Persons often experience rapid and permanent changes 
in their attitudes and behavior. To many this comes as a 
religious conversion and an encounter with God.” 

Among others are the following articles: “Help Me 
Become a Person,” by Reuel L. Howe, Protestant Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va., and “Lead- 
ers with a New View,” by Warren H. Schmidt, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, Calif. There is also a 
good annotated list of “Resources for Leaders of Groups.” 
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